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Barly Friends, and What They Were 


The views which early Friends took of what the 
character of a true ministry should be are most 
easily seen from the expressions of those who were 
most instrumental in spreading “the truth’ in 
their day. Thus Edward Burroughs remarks that 
“the true ministry is sent of God, and is the gift 
of the Holy Ghost, and it stands in the power of 
the Spirit of God, and not in the words of man’s 
wisdom, that wisdom which is from below. It 
brings people to the knowledge of God, which is 
life eternal, and it turns people from darkness to 
light, and from the power of Satan to the power 
“of God, and is freely given forth of us. It pro- 
claims peace on earth unto such as are of a broken 
and upright heart, and it proclaims war against 
allthe wicked upon earth. It is a good savour 
unto God, in setting the way of life and the way 
of death before all people.” . 

This is the testimony of one who, though only 
sstripling in years, was valiant enough to attack 
all the Goliaths of sin that came in his way. It 
isan excellent epitome of what the true ministry, 
duly exercised, will ever be. There is no sectarian- 
tm in this. The broad christian doctrine of free 
talvation by Jesus Christ is its base, and the un- 
Neétricted exercise of christian liberty subject only 
to the regulating influences of ‘the power of the 
Spirit of God.” Consonant with this, we have, 
from the same pen, addressed to the rulers of 
England, one of the most beautiful and touching 
appeals in the English language—so forcible, and 
yet so faithful in its exposition of gospel truths, 
soclear in its reasoning and expressive in its asser- 
tions, that it cannot fail to impress the reader with 
thigh sense of the spirituality of that mind from 
Which it emanated. It refers toa period when 
the government of the country were in contempla- 
tion of sending out a commission for the “ trial of 
py ministers.” ‘And whereas,” says Edward 

troughs, “there is a great cry about ministry, 
for sending forth, and maintajning, and encourag- 
a godly ministry, as you say. Now to this | 

do answer on my Lord’s behalf, and I must tell 
you plainly, as for a true and godly ministry, truly 
Salled and sent of God, such a ministry and such 
Ministers you can never be able to hinder. ‘The 
will send them out, maintaining them and 
‘Preserving them, whether you will or no; and 
While you are troubling yourselves about such a 
matter, you are but meddling with things above 
‘Your line and out of your jurisdiction while you 
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act in such a cause. For it belongs to his govern- 


ment to send out ministers, whom and as He will, 
and to maintain them and defend them according 
to his own pleasure, and all this without you. 

“Such ministers, truly called thereunto and 
sent of the Lord, will not seek to you to be sent 
forth or maintained by you; they will not be be- 
holden to you ig such a case; but even without 
you, and contrary to you, must they be sent out 
and maintained. So that the Lord will havea 
ministry in this nation purely of his own, and not 
of man nor by man, and such a ministry you shall 
not be able to hinder,” &c. 

This is bold language, yet it is courteous. It 
is the truth plainly told, but with christian sin- 
cerity and firmness. There is a refinement all 
throughout Edward Burroughs’ character, which 
the careful reader, whilst he admires, cannot help 
perceiving is the result of christian discipline and 
the possession of christian graces. Our next tes- 
timony to the character of the ministry of early 
Friends must be from Isaac Penington, who re- 
marks: “The apostles and ministers of Christ 
come from Christ with a message of life and salva- 
tion, with a testimony concerning the good will of 
God, and his love to mankind; pointing out the 
way from death to life, from bondage to liberty, 
from wrath and destruction to peace and salva- 
tion; what they have seen, what they have felt, 
what they have heard, what they have tasted, 
what they have found redeem and deliver them— 
that they declare abroad to others as they are 
moved, as they are sent, as they are guided and 
assisted.” 

This is also a beautifully simple explanation of 
the true ministry, its mode of working, and ‘its 
entire dependence on the Spirit’s teaching, ful- 
filling that striking promise of our Lord in refer- 
ence to the comforter which he would send, “‘ He 
shall receive of mine, and show it unto you.” In 
1697, we find Stephen Cr'sp, on the same subject, 
thus expressing himself: “‘‘The prophecy came 
not in old time by the will of man, but holy men 
of God spake as they were moved by the Holy 
Ghost.’ (2 Pet. i. 21.) They waited in silence for 
the openings of the word of life, and when they 
had received of the Lord, then they declared or 
delivered. The true prophets did not say to the 
people, ‘ Hear the word of the Lord,’ except the 
Lord had first spoken immediately to them. And 
the apostles of Christ did not preach in their own 
wills, nor from their own reading and premedita- 
tion ; but they spake as the Spirit gave them utter- 
ance. * * * * When they preached they spake 
as the oracles of God, according to the measure 
and ability that he gave, and used the holy men’s 
words and sayings as they were brought to their 
remembrance, and were opened upon their minds 
by the Spirit of Truth, which spake in them. This 
was, and this is, the true and only ministration of 
the gospel of Christ.” To this last seutence all 
those who know anything of the Lord’s dealings 
with his ministering servants—those who have 
learned in the school of Christ—to whom the word 
ministered has profited, will cordially say amen! 
Speaking again on the same subject, and of minis- 
tering Friends of his day, only two years later, the 
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same writer observes: “‘ Oh the power that attends 
the testimonies of these servants of the most high 
God! For they speak, not in their own wisdom, 
will, or time ; but they wait upon the Lord in deep 
humility and silence, to receive from him before 
they minister to others; so that, having an awful 
and diligent regard to the eternal inspeaking word, 
and neither staying behind nor running before 
their guide, when they speak, they speak as the 
oracles of God, and their speech and their preach- 
ing is not with enticing words of man’s wisdom, 
but in demonstration of the Spirit and of power. 
This is that living ministry which the Lord hath 
raised up, and hath sent and is sending forth in 
our days ; and whether it be by male or female, by 
noble or ignoble, by rich cr poor, by learned or 
unlearned, it matters not.” Stephen Crisp was a 
man well qualified to speak in this manner. He 
had left a “valuable living” among the Episco- 
palians of that day, and had forsaken much, that 
he might preach with more consistency and free- 
dom the unsearchable riches of Christ, and for his 
sake going forth “and taking nothing of the Gen- 
tiles.” He knew that nothing short of the power 
could reach the witness for Jesus in the hearer, 
and he had been made sensible of this in his own 
case. He could say with James Gough, also one 
of the early Friends, ‘‘ Our simple view and desire 
is to die to ourselves and all the world,to know no 
man after the flesh, nor to be known by them; 
but only to know the Lord, and to walk and act 
under his immediate notice.” It was in this abne- 
gation of self that early Friends entered upon their 
ministry, their whole desire being to know nothing 
but Jesus Christ and him crucified; and hence 
their wonderful success in awakening their hearers 
and making known the glad tidings of life and 
salvation. Going forth in the power of God and 
of his Spirit, seeking only to make known the 
gospel of Jesus, and anxious only for the salvation 
of gouls, they were single-minded in their designs 
and strong in their purpose; and He who alone 
can give strength to the weak and faith to the 
feeble was as a wall to them in their warfare, and 
as a rock in the day of battle. Perhaps the lan- 
guage of Thomes Chalkley describes generally the 
prevailing feeling of early Friends, ministers, 
when, speaking in 1695, he says, “The word of 
God was as a seed in my heart, growing and open- 
ing in me, speaking to me, and making my under- 
standing fruitful in the things of the kingdom ; 
and in that ability which was given me of God, 
through his grace and holy Spirit, | exhorted 
people to repentance and amendment of life.” 
Karlier still we have the testimony of George 
Whitehead to the character of the ministry of 
early Friends and the result of their labours—a 
result that is marvellous when we consider the in- 
struments employed. 1t was marvellous to them, 
and they could exclaim with thankful uplifted 
hearts, ‘‘ What wonders has God wrought!” “ It 
is still a matter to me very memorable,” writes 
George Whitehead, “that by preaching livingly 
the light, the new covenant, the Word, nigh to 
people in their hearts, yea, the gospel of the free 
grace and love of God in Christ, to mankind, 
many were really and effectually convinced of the 
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blessed everlasting truth as it is in Christ Jesus.|did in his day, ‘ By one offering he hath perfected intention, and it is one of the most j 
* * * * Blessed and praised be the name of the|for ever them that are sanctified.’ The apostles|features of his mission that his continual care was 
Lord for ever.” There were others that could|made it their work to persuade the people, from |to nurture and instruct and watch over those who . 
sing praises to God for the help he had given them| morning to evening, that Jesus was the Christ) were called into the work of the ministry. The 
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in preaching the everlasting and blessed gospel of|the true Messiah, who made a good confession be- 


injunction to Peter would seem to have been ever 





























































Jesus. Everywhere, up and down, did these ser-|fore Pontius Pilate, and that he was crucified, |before him, loving his Lord too as Peter did, God b 
vants of the living God, the early pioneers of the|died, and rose again, and ascended into heaven, |‘‘ Feed my sheep.” “ Feed my lambs.” Let ug ' Su 
Society, sound the trumpet of praise and thanks-|and sitteth at the right hand of God, and lives for | listen to one of his affectionate exhortations—“Ang at 
giving for the condescending care and favour of|ever to make intercession for us. That was the|now, Friends, if the Lord hath counted you faith. a 
Him who had called them into his service, and|labour, travail, and exercise of the apostles to|ful, and put you into His ministry, seek to of nl 
ascribe unto him alone the glory. “Glory be to|preach Christ crucified and risen from the dead.|form and fulfil it, and do not neglect the- rail fi 
him that preserveth us in his bosom and under} And in process of time, through the powerful| which is given you; and be good examples to the tr 
the shadow of his wing,” says Francis Howgill in| preaching of the gospel, the children of men did| believers, in word, in conversation, in charity, in at t 
writing to Margaret Feil. ‘Glory be to God for|receive and believe this testimony, that Jesus was |spirit, in faith, in purity; and always be ready.to sae 
ever,” says Alexander Parker when speaking of|the Christ, the eternal Son of God, and only/preach the word, and to be instant in season and w & 
the same things. It is beautiful to see the tribute|Saviour; then the people were turned about, and|out of season. The word of the Lord must be 7 
of praise rise up with the voice of thanksgiving, |there was an admission of this belief, but many| preached in scason and out of season, as in 2 Tim, . 
and all in the humbling recollection of what God | contented themselves with the bare nameof Christ, |iv. 2. And the apostle saith, ‘I put thee in re. hope 1 
had wrought by them and through them. It does|and with a profession without the power. But)membrance that thou stir up the gift of aos 
one’s heart good to see the honest zeal of these|the Lord of Glory hath raised a people in this age | which is in thee’ (2 Tim. i. 6.) And Peter saith iia 
early Friends, to see how pure was the root of|and generation, as instruments that might show/in his general epistle to the church of Christ, ‘As § . mo 
their ministry, their love for souls, their earnest-|forth the power and coming of our Lord Jesus|every man hath received the gift,’ &c. (1 Pet. iy, os a 
ness in seeking to bring sinners to Christ. And/Christ spiritually, not thereby denying, or not in|10, 11.) So yousee here that the ministry is not. § om 
it is remarkable that in all their testimonies there|the least opposing his manifestation bodily, who|limited to one set of people or a tribe.” “andi 4 
is to be found the root and base of all true minis-|died without the gates of Jerusalem, for this was} The reference here to the ministry, though ap. bef r 
try—the love and power of God alone. It would|the end of His manifestation. ‘ For this purpose,’ | parently so gently intimated, yet places it so ay ond 
have been strange indeed, thinking as they did|saith the apostle, ‘ was the Son of God manifested, |thoritatively on its right base, that it is deservi a 
that they had a special mission for the resuscita-|that He might destroy the works of the devil.’ |of our notice, and the more so, because of its tacit ful 
tion of spiritual life in others, if there had been|So now, dear Friends, that which opens and lives|acknowledgment of the received opinion of the the i 
no antagonism with that which was built up in|in my soul, and that which I have to say and de-|body at large. It is simply expressed, but yet ao . be 
forms and ceremonies, or if, in the meeting as|monstrate to you at this time is this, that the Lord|full. “If the Lord hath counted you faithful, and ick 
it were of the two extremes, there had been no|(God of heaven and earth hath raised up a people | put you into the ministry.” There is no attempt glia 
differences. George Fox, and after him many|in our day to preach Christ, under that denomina-|at lordship; it is the language of affectionate ae 
early Friends, publicly and pointedly announced |tion that the servants of the Lord preached Christ| christian interest and true brotherhood ; it is the > 
that their object was to draw the minds of the|in former days, ages and generations (John i.|word of exhortation, not as having dominion or tha 
ane from outward observations to the life and|1-12.) Did the apostle that gave testimony of| power, but as a fellow believer in Jesus; and it os . 
ight of Christ in themselves, to bring them from | Christ as the light of the world, oppose his appear-|accords with that dignity of character which ever to . 
all outward teaching to their teacher Christ Jesus.|ance in that body that was prepared for him of|adorned George Fox. If any man might have | fined t 
It was their belief that the time was one of the|the Father to do his will in? No! no more do/ power, he more, and yet he was ever ready to ¢t- tine 
revival of she pure religion of the Redeemer which | we deny Christ’s bodily appearance who died with-|emplify the language, “for we preach not our r 
had been lost in the apostasy, and they disavowed |out the gates of Jerusalem. The Lord in his|selves but Christ Jesus the Lord, and ourselves Obe 
all idea of sectarianism. That which is now called| mercy bring the hearts of the children of men to|your servants, for Jesus’ sake.” It would have § g, p, 
Quakerism was unknown to them in the early part}a sense and knowledge of the spiritual appearance | been well for the Society if the tenderness of early BH What 
of their history. The term in their day was a by-|of Christ Jesus, and the blessed end of His coming | Friends, not to hurt the “‘ tender vines’’ had been the pr 
name, a term of reproach. ‘ Friends’’ was their|in that blessed ‘body wherein he suffered, and|more continuously displayed—if there had bees § Qhrist 
admitted title, and “brethren” and “sisters” |tasted death for every man; not that any man|more watchful care over the buddings forth of the By nos; 
their appreciation of each other. Christ crucified} might live in sin, because He died a sacrifice for| Lord’s power in the hearts of the children—forit bloody 
was the text of their preaching, and the salvation|sin. He did not die for sin that men should live in|is hard to believe that if those to whom was given which 
of souls through the one offering of Jesus the ulti-|sin, but that they might die to sin and live to/in charge the oversight of the flock, had kept their 9 ghricti 
mate end of their labours. If I were to select an|God; so likewise, we do not preach anything op-|place, that such an example of leanness goald iffere 
exponent of the views of early Friends as expres-| posite to Christ’s appearance in that blessed body,|have fallen upon such a chosen people as church 
sive of their doctrines, it would be the testimony |who was God manifest in the flesh, for therein he| Friends evidently were. It is not my place tom@t B  ginjen, 
of one of the early Friends delivered in Grace-|wrought salvation for us. He is the captain of|in judgment, but I should rejoice to see the Ang 
church Street in the seventeenth century, which |our salvation, and was made perfect through suf-jarise when the brightness which once adorned € Bf geyusni 
is as follows : ferings. He is the first-begotten of the dead, the| Society should again shine forth, and its <n pacific 
‘The testimony which lives in my soul at this| Prince of the kings of the earth, that hath loved|be more fully engaged in the delightful em , 
time is unto the excellency of the love of God in|us, and cleanseth us from our sins in His own| ment of spreading the knowledge of Jesus—whea othir 
Christ Jesus; which love is indeed incomprehen-| blood. once more they might be parted throughoutall B guot, . 
sible and unspeakable, the love of the everlasting] ‘‘ We own the doctrine of the life, death, resur-|lands, as bringing the glad tidings of salvatio; B  ghurct 
God through his beloved son Christ Jesus; which,|rection, ascension, and intercession of Christ|and their feet as “ beautiful on the mountaing” it 
because of the hardness of the hearts of men, and|Jesus—and have gone through many exercises, |It would not do to enter on the question whyth® 9 geome 
for want of understanding and of a feeling heart,|and suffered many persecutions, buffetings, and|is not the case now as formerly—but one thing! Sir 
and of a perceiving mind, many of the children of|imprisonments, for declaring the truth as it is in|think is clear, that if ever this is again to, be purity 
men have not a knowledge of. Herein was the| Jesus.” case, there must be an approximation to the sam@@.f ga... 
greatness and extensiveness of the love of God| I have the mote readily given this testimony |state of things as when Friends were first gather, f J¢ 41, 
unto mankind manifested, in sending his Son into| because it gives the ground and foundation of the| when conviction and convincement did their charac 
the world, who came from the bosom of his Father, | ministry of early Friends—Jesus Christ and him|in the Society, and when those who sat in j ages 0 
that He who knew no sin might be made sin for|crucified. It would be easy to show that similar|ment were those whose life and conversation! Bistino 
us, that we might be made the righteousness of|and more full testimonies were given by others of |tokened them as living members of the hivit® § and d; 
God in Him. ©, the wonderful mystery of the|that day, but it is enough to prove that sectarian-|church. But waiving this, as at present foreyg® § any, 
incarnation of Christ Jesus. Great is the mystery|ism as we understand it, in this day, with all its|to our subject, I would close these remarks by 9 ties , 
of godliness. God manifest in the flesh. The/almost infinity of “isms,’’ was not the object or|serting a portion of one of those touching which 
professors of this age have been strangely ignorant| purpose »f the founders of the Society of Friends. jof its founder, and with the expression of my @” 9 ‘tian, 
of it, and have been ready to reflect on those that|To bring the people off from all these things, and | nest desire that the exhortation which it co ing in 
admire it, and have a high esteem of it. But}to bring them to Jesus—to preach repentance|may more and more prevail, and that the day@ | able « 
blessed be the Lord our God, we can say, in truth,|from sin and faith towards God through our Lord|yet come when the Society shall spring a8 1690" 7 disolaj 
that we have an esteem of that One offering of the|Jesus Christ was the scope and bent of early|from its ashes, and become “ glorious as thedi 


eternal Son of God—that we can say, as the apostle} Friends’ labours. This was George Fox’s avowed 





and “as the wings of a dove covered with sam 
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gnd her feathers with yellow gold.” “ Beware,” 
ays George Fox, “of discouraging any in the 


work of God ; the labourers are few that are faith- 


falto God. Take heed of hurting the gift which 
God hath given to profit withal.” J.B. B. 


Superstition in the Highlands.—We had hardly 
; to find a belief in witchcraft at this time 
of day in intellectual and educated Scotland. But 
jn the highlands and islands dark superstitions 
sill linger ; and the result was seen in a case that 
was tried a few days ago before the Sheriff Substi- 
tute of Argyllshire. A woman named McGougan, 
living in the Islaud of Giglin, brought an action 
for damages against a farmer in her neighbour- 
hood, who, when in a public house, and let us 
hope in his cups, declared that he had seen the 
woman at his stable-door, and when he challenged 
her, and asked her what she was doing there, she 
changed herself before his eyes into a hare, and 
in that shape scampered off. The story was re- 

ted on more than one occasion; and the poor 


‘woman, feeling herself sorely aggrieved by the 


slander—for even an elder of the church stated 
before the court that he thought worse of the 
women after he heard the story, than he did be- 
fore—brought an action for damages. The case 
was fully gone into, and the evidence, as given by 
the witnesses, threw some curious light into what 
may be called the inner life of the population of 
Giglin. The sheriff substitute, with commendable 
sense, peremptorily dismissed all the supernatural 
circumstances with which the case was attempted 
to be surrounded, and treated it simply as it bore 
on the injury done to the poor woman’s character 
in a neighbourhood where such absurdities are apt 
to be believed. Looking at it in this view, he 
fined the slanderer in the sum of five hundred dol- 
lars and expenses.— Scvtch paper. 


Obedience to the Laws of Christ enforced, and 
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and Almighty Redeemer, forgive an expression 
which seems to imply, that our personal security 
is first to be consulted, and then thine awful au- 
thority ? Where is safety to be found, but in obedi- 
ence? To obey is better than sacrifice, and to 
hearken, than the fat of rams.” 

Sir, how deplorably have christians forgotten 
that reiterated declaration of Christ, “‘ He that will 
save his own life shall lose it, and he that will 
lose his life for my sake and the gospel’s shall find 
it.” It is this false and hollow estimate of safety, 
which raises an impediment among christians to 
the pacific and unresisting character. They say, 
“If I do not resist, I shall be crushed—if I do 
not defend myself and property, wicked men will 
take all away.” They seem to have lost all con- 
fidence in that Almighty Protector, who, when 
his own glory required it, was able to defend the 
three children in the consuming flame of a fur- 
nace.—Letters Addressed to Caleb Strong, late 
Governor of Massachusetts, 1817. 


French Discoveries at Nineveh 

The French Minister of Fine Arts, Marshal 
Vaillant, has addressed to the Emperor a report 
respecting the discoverics made at Nineveh by M. 
Place, the French Consul. This report, which 
appears in the Paris Moniteur, alludes to the re- 
sults obtained by the explorations of M. Botta, 
French Consul at Moussoul in 1842 and subse- 
quent years; to the discoveries made by English- 
men, as evidenced by the rich Assyrian museum 
at London, the result of twelve years’ labour at 
Koyundjik and Nimroud ; and to the explorations 
made by M. Place on being commissioned in 1851 
to resume the investigations made by his prede- 
cessor in the consulship. In describing the re- 
sults of the labours of the present consul, the re- 
port says: 

“ M. Botta commenced operations on the palace 
of Khorsabad at its northern side, and laid bare 


the Doctrine of Self-preservation condemned.— four chambers and four courts or esplanades. In 
What exonerates the ehurch called christian, at| fanr years M. Place cleared 194 chambers. Twenty- 
the present day, from obedience to the laws of|six esplanades or courts, some of which were orna- 


Christ? Have they procured a new dispensation 
lo resist, to retaliate, to kill, to mingle in all 
bloody contests, the wild projects of ambition, 
which agitate the elements of society? Alas! Sir, 


- christianity assuredly presents to the world a far 


different exterior from what it did in the primitive 
church, when christians did not resist injury by 
violence, nor engage in war... 

And where is the difficulty ? what hinders their 
sssuming, at once, the simplicity, meekness, and 
pacific character commanded by Christ, and exem- 
— by the apostles and primitive christians? 

othing but pride, ambition, and worldly lusts. 
Buch a state would be as truly beneficial to the 
church, in reference to her spread and prosperity, 
&8 it would be to the advancement of the Re- 
deemer’s glory. 


mented with bas-reliefs, statues, or enamelled 
bricks, have been added to the preceding discove- 
ries, and have shown us the entire extent of the 
yoonument. The trenches, pushed literally to the 
extreme limits of the tumulus, were only stopped 
by the last trace of the walls. It was in this way 
that science obtained positive and complete infor- 
mation respecting the palace of a king of Assyria. 
The plan, drawn up on the spot by M. Place, as 
he proceeded with his discoveries, has shown this 
result ; and it must be added that Khorsabad could 
alone supply it. Koyundjik and Nimroud, placed 
near the Tigris, in a more favourable pvsition, 
were occupied necessarily and by different masters 
at very distant dates, during which these palaces 
suffered numerous mutilations, which have pre- 
vented the original plan from being discovered. 
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Sir, there is a grandeur, a magnanimity, a|'The English, also, exclusively seeking for sculp- 


. purity, and glory, in the primitive christian|tures, have not penetrated beyond the line of the 


eter, which nothing on earth ever equalled.| bas-reliefs. Khorsabad, on the contrary, situated 

the state of society, and general texture and|at sixteen kilometres from the river, beyond the 

t of nations and governments, in the first| great lines of communication, soon ceased to be 

ages of the church, rendered the meck and unre-| inhabited, and its palace had remained nearly in- 
Msting christian peculiarly obnoxious to contempt) tact under- the earth which covered it. With 
nger; the present state of civilization and| perseverance, it has been found possible to restore 
manners in christendom, affords innumerable facili-|it to the light of day in its entirety. On the 
fies and inducements to adopt that character, general plan is to be seen the seraglio, or the resi- 
which, at first, was deemed essential to the chris-|dence of the monarch, in which are the apart- 
- Comparatively speaking, there is now noth-| ments decorated with bas-reliefs; the dependen- 
a the way, and the present state and respect-| cies, the principal court of which, a hectare (more 


standing of the society called Quakers, who|than two acres) in extent, leads on one side to the| ball be fired into water, it will not only rebound, 


harem, serving as the dwelling-place of the women, 
with every thing required there ; and also the ob- 
servatory, or square tower of seven stories, with 
varied colours, and of a height of forty-five metres. 

“These discoveries were not sufficient for the 
zeal and activity of M. Place, He completed the 
study of Assyrian architecture by discovering the 
process employed in building the terrace which 
served as a base for the monument, and of the 
supporting wall which surrounded it. At the 
same time he succeeded in discovering the canals, 
or vaulted subterranean conduits, which permeated 
through the interior of the tumulus. Finally, he 
was fortunate enough to make discoveries of minor 
objects, of which it will suffice for me to mention 
plates in gold, silver, bronze, lead, and antimony, 
covered with engraved characters, which consti- 
tute the sole collection existing in the world of 
cuneiform inscriptions on metals. 

“ The palace of the king at Khorsabad, with its 
vast dependencies, was like the citadel of a town 
which had been entered, and only partly seen by 
the predecessors of M. Place. It fell to the lot 
of this gentleman to make important discoveries. 
The outer wall, which is quadrangular, of a thick- 
ness of twenty-four metres, with its foundation of 
hewn stone, and its 150 towers, and of about two 
leagues in length, was thrown open to investiga- 
tion. Besides this, M. Place laid bare the seven 
gates by which the town was entered, three of 
which, real triumphal arches, are ornamented with 
sculpture, and polychromatic bricks. The arches, 
constructed of clay, and which are still standing, 
have elucidated a material point respecting Nine- 
vitish architecture which remained obscure, and 
the innumerable amulets met with under their 
walls have revealed the secret of some of these 
ceremonies which at the period in question ac- 
companied the foundation of a monument in As- 
syria. By the aid of these gates, have been found 
the exterior roads which led from the country to 
the town, as well as the streets which penetrated 
to the interior of this Assyrian Pompeii.” 

The report then alludes to the fact that a des- 
cription of the discoveries of M. Botta has been 
already published, though it relates to only a tenth 
part of the palace, to the unfortunate loss of the 
greater part of the objects which were to orna- 
ment French museums, and suggests to the em- 
peror the expediency of publishing the description 
and the drawings, preserved by M. Place, of the 
archxological treasures discovered by him. The 
total expense of the proposed publication is 210,- 
000 frances; but as three years will be occupied in 
the completion of the work, M. Vaillant proposes 
that a vote of 70,000 francs should be introduced 
to the extraordinary budget of next year. 


A Branch of the Cross of Christ.—It hath long 
been my judgment, that the circulating of reports, 
which, in any wise, have a tendency to depreciate 
others, is inconsistent with our christian duty; 
the mortifying our natural propensities, in that 
respect, is certainly a branch of the cross of Christ, 
and compatible with his spirit and precepts. 
Great, indeed, even in this particular, is the pre- 
valence of the law in the members against that of 
the mind, and of corrupt propensity over a more 
rightly informed judgement.—Diary of Samuel 
Scott. 


Curious Fucts.—If a tallow candle be placed 
in a gun, and shot at a door, it will go through 
without sustaining any injury; and if a musket- 


disclaim all war, is a proof that christians might| kitchens, stables, and cellars, and on the other to} but will be flattened as if fired against a solid sub- 


‘sume that character with safety. 


the storehouses, in one of which a great quantity | stance. 


A musket may be fired through a pane 


“But what did I say? with safety! Gracious|of instruments and iron tools were found; thelof glass, making the hole tlfe size of the ball, 
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without cracking the glass; if suspended by a|who profess to love the Saviour should be careful|they once conceived of as vivid realities, 
thread it will make no difference and the thread/to adorn, in all things, his doctrine. 


will not even vibrate. Corks, if sunk 200 feet 
deep in the ocean, will not rise on account of 
the pressure of the water. In the Arctic region, 
when the thermometer is below zero, persons can 
converse more than a mile distant. Dr. Jamieson 
asserts that he heard every word of a sermon at 
the distance of two miles.— Family Cyclopedia. 


The Chaplain’s Story—The chaplain of a little 
squadron in the Mediterranean for five years, re- 
lated the following anecdote which occurred during 
that time :-— 

The commodore was a frank and generous man, 
who treated me with marked attention, and I used 
to preach in all the ships but one. This was a 
small frigate, and its captain an irreligious and 

rofane man. He used to say he wanted no 
ethodist parson for a pilot, and he took every 
opportunity of annoying me. Being a person of 
violent temper, he took offence and insulted the 
commodore, who meant to send him home. When 
I heard of his intention, I waited on the commo- 
dore, and said I had come to ask a particular 
favour of him. 

‘That shall be granted. I am always happy to 
oblige you. What is it?” 

“That you will overlook the conduct of Captain 

.8——,” said I. 

“‘ Nay, nay, you can’t be serious. Is he not 
your greatest enemy? and I believe the only man 
who does not wish to see you on board his ship?” 

 That’s the very reason why I ask the favour, 
commodore. I must practise as well as preach.” 

“ Well, well, ’tis an odd whim; but if, on re- 
flection, I can grant your request without prejudice 
to the service, I will do it.”’ 

The next day I renewed my petition. 

“* Well,” said he, “if Captain S will make 
a public apology, I will overlook his conduct.” 

I instantly got into a boat and rowed to the 
frigate. The captain met me with a frown on his 
countenance ; but when I told him my business, 
I saw a tear in his eye, and taking me by the hand, 
he said: “ M. , I really don’t understand 
your religion, hut I do understand your conduct, 
and I thank you.” 

The affair blew over, and he pressed me to 
preach in his ship. The first time I went, the 
crew were dressed in their best clothes, and the 
captain at my right hand. I could hardly utter a 
word, my mind was so much moved, and so were 
the whole crew. There seemed to be a more than 
ordinary solemnity among us, as I preached to 
them the necessity of faith in Christ and the re- 
newal of their hearts by the Holy Spirit, before 
they could enter heaven. 

That very night the ship disappeared, and not 


For “The Friend.” 
TAKE NOT THY SPIRIT FROM ME, LORD. 


Take not thy spirit from me, Lord! 
Nor let thy grace depart, 

But leave an earnest of thy word 
Deep planted in my heart. 


Let not thine eye in pity rest, 

Thy hand its judgment spare, 
Till thou art found within my breast 
” The Lord ascendant there. 


Or rather let thy grace divine 
My strongest passions sway, 

And lead this aching heart of mine, 
In mercy, to obey. 


But O! if strength thy hand allow 
To bear what may befall, 
Rather in judgment let me bow, 
* Than not to bow at all. ~<" 


For “ The Friend.” 

* Doubtless thou art our Father, though Abraham be 
ignorant of us, and Israel acknowledge us not? Thou, 
O Lord, art our Father, our Redeemer: Thy name is 
from everlasting.” Isa. ]xiii. 16. 


Parent divine, who reigns above, 
In glory undefiled, 

Oh ! from thy throne of light and love, 
Hear thy dependent child! 

A child who looks for Thee alone, 
His help and strength to be ;— 

None knows his sorrows, hears his moan, | 
None sees his tears but Thee. 


——__e——_— 


On thy dear arm bis head reclines, 
To thee his prayers ascend ; 
His refuge in the needful times, 
His Guide, Preserver, Friend. 
And midst his sufferings great or small, 
Whatever they may be, 
He fears no fear among them all, 
Like that of losing Thee. 


When round his head the tempest dark 
Its threat’ning dangers form, 

Thy hand upholds his sinking bark, 
And checks the rising storm. 

Oh! rather cut life’s tender thread, 
And set his spirit free, 

Than realize the awful dread 
He feels of losing Thee. 


He loves—but fain would love Thee more,— * 
His all he would resign ; 
Oh! take his heart, bind every power, 
And make him wholly thine,— 
His sorrows past, his suffering o'er, 
He then might hope to be, 
Forever, and forever more, 
At rest and peace in Thee. 
E. S. 


The Parasite of a, Parasite—An acorus in- 
festing the parasite of the bee, has lately been dis- 
covered, and a photograph of the insect, magni- 


a soul survived to tell the tale. None ever knew fied ove willion times, has beeen taken by A. 


how it happened; but we supposed, as there had! Beitsch. 


been a gale of wind, she had foundered and went 
down in deep water. 

How cheering the thought, that the men thus 
suddenly summoned ivto eternity, had listened to 
the blessed messages of the gospel, and that, tuo, 
under the circumstances which, through the bless- 
ing of God, were so peculiarly adapted to prepare 
their minds to receive it! 

See, then, reader, how ‘‘example”’ is more re- 
garded than “precept.’”” Persons can understand 
our conduct, if they cannot appreciate our princi- 
ples ; and they form their opinions more from what 
we do than from what we say. Wé should there- 
fore rather strive to live well than talk well. 
“Even a child is known by his doings.” 


It is covered with a carapace or hollow 
shield, and its feet are armed with sharp claws by 
which it keeps a firm hold upon the microscopic 
creature from which it derives its nourishment, 
and which, in its turn, preys upon the honey- 
gathering bee. As we can discover no limits to 
the minuteness of organized beings, so.we can fix 
no term to this extraprdinary series of parasitic 
animals preying one on the other.— Fumily Cyclo- 
edia. 
a 

The only Reality.—Often, as a child, I heard 
it said, “‘ We can no longer think of shadows, we 
have now too many realities to occupy us;” but, 
at the end of sixty-five years, all those from whose 


proved to be the passing shadows.—Mary Annie 
Schimmelpennick. 


The Vassar Female College 
It is well known that at Poughkeepsie, N. Y 
M. Vassar, a gentleman of considerable wealth, 
has already made over to trustees some four or 
five hundred thousand dollars, for the purpose of 
establishing a female college, that shall confer an 


education on young ladies prepared to enjoy such 


advantages, equal to that of Yale or Cambridge 
for the other sex. It is understood that in hig 
will he has left some two or three hundred thou. 
sand more. Under his own eye there is bei 

finished off at this time probably the noblest 
building for female education, if not for any educa 
tional purpose, in the United States. It looks in 
front like the Palace of the Tuilleries in Paris, on 
a smaller scale; yet it has a front of four hundred 
and seventy feet, and a depth altogether of about 
three hundred and fifty. The building containg 


upwards of five hundred rooms above ground, be. . 


sides cellars and apartments for heating the build- 
ings, washing, &c., under ground, making in all 
between seven and eight hundred. 

There is under this one roof a house for the 
President and four Professor’s houses, a cha 
capable of -holding near a thousand persons, and 
a library room ninety odd feet long. There are 
between six and seven hundred feet of continuous 
passages on each of three floors, and all the floors 
are twelve feet high or upwards. Thirteen sepa. 
rate flights of stairs from the top to the bottom 
secure ready egress in case of fire. But of this 
there is but little danger, for divisions between 
almost every room are of brick, carried up from 
the cellar to the garret, while there are two divis- 
ions of stone, eight feet thick, with iron doors, 
from top to bottom, effectually dividing the main 
building into three distinct compartments, im case 
of fire. ‘ 

The whole building is heated by steam pipes, 
not running through the building, but through 
apartments where warm air is properly p 
and carried all over the building, so that fresh air 
is momentarily supplied to each room. Gas is 
generated in works erected on purpose, and water 
is supplied to all parts of the building, pumped 
up by the water-power of a grist mill that belongs 
to the premises. 
ground, all to be Jaid out so as to contribute to the 
health, education and happiness of the scholars 
in this magnificent Institution. At one point 
where a ledge of the solid rock protrudes, an ob 
servatory has been erected, and the whole of the 
instruments are to be of the very best character 
known in the country. 

One of the most remarkable features of the In 
stitution is, that the price of education, board, 
and in fact everything, except musie and draw 
ing, will be only $200 per annum. There are 
already upwards of two hundred applications, We 
hear. But the building has more than two bam 
dred and fifty sleeping apartments for young 
ladies, allowing to each her own private 
with one sitting-room for every three young ladies 
in common. ‘These apartments are all twelve feet 
high, and so large that were it ever thoughtde 
sirable, two beds instead of one might easily be 
placed in each sleeping room. This we believel 
not the intention, however, of the trustees. — 

The history of this magnificent donation is, ¥¢ 
believe, as follows: M. Vassar, the cel 
brewer, is connected with the Guy family in > 


The|lips I heard the sentiment have learnt that it is|land, one of the members of which founded 


religion of Christ teaches us to let our light shine|the invisible world which constitutes the only| well-known Guy’s Hospital, of London. 
before men; and f is highly important that those|reality, and that those pressing interests which|on a visit to that city several years ago, 
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plans made of the hospital, and came back intend- |count for the better show the West makes over the |during the winter. The usual amount of statistics, 
ing to found such an institution at Poughkeepsie, | East in recruiting for the army.—V. Y. World. |showing the trade in agricultural products, is 
and endow it with his whole property after his vor “The Friena» |@i¥en; and the meteorological part of. the report, 
decease. On communicating his plans to afriend,| 4 jg said upon authority that gives it eredibilit prepared at the Smithsonian Institute, is very full, 
he was persuaded that such a hospital was not) 10+ of all the sialdien in Fed for the Unie and comeneny exhibits the phenomenon ‘attend- 
needed half as much in a young country like this) ies since be mcedeiniainead of the present |i2g the remarkable cold storms of the past winter. 
gs one where the future wives and mothers of wie one helf-hew thee elthen Neate: wanted . tie: The rains have been heavy and general, retard- 
citizens of the State of New York could be so}, .’ : aa ae ing much the putting in of spring wheat and 
7 tured by the rebels. It is certain that beside the ows 
educated and trained as’ to avert very many of| ¥ithdrawal of so many hundreds of thousands of \Ot@er crops; but whether the amount put in will 
those diseases and calamities which send most to|s.04 producers game hele denner .essunetion.(% materially lessened in consequence, cannot now 
the hospitals. In this way it comes that, instead aeseie Giutialebine Gh: emenieat round culti_|?° known.” 
of aGuy’s Hospital, which in a small town like | yateq “a the quatiy of food ane an im- : 
Poughkeepsie would do the world but little good,| nense amount of that obtained, is wasted by the Are We Freedmen? 
weare to ae institution which through all |armies in their continued marches and hurried People who Jive history, are not always consei- 
coming time will draw the most intelligent young) shandonment of different places where it has been |0us of the importance of their day; but we, in 
ladies in the land from all parts of the country to| stored: while the general derangement in all de- whose actual present, the transfurmation of slavery 
finish their education at this spot. Philanthro- partments of business produced by the war, serves |into freedom is working, may well be amazed at 
pists in other places would do well to emulate thet. decrease the efficiency of agricultura) labour, |the uameasured power of the tide that has over- 
wise counsels which have inspired M. Vassar, and lessen the fruit usually derived from it | taken us. 
while D r. Jewett, the P resident, whose life has! ‘The following extract from a synopsis of the} Yet this great work, wonderful, wonderful as it 
been given up to female education, will, so long Report of the Agricultural Department at Wash- is, sinks into a mere type beside the magnitude of 
ashe may have anything to do with the manage-| ington, for the third and fourth months of this|that higher freedom, to which every true soul 
: % year, is particularly interesting at the present time, |™uUSt aspire. Are we ourselves freedmen or 
tion. — Public Ledger. when animal food of all kinds is commanding|slaves? Free by birth we know we are not, but 
Pn ite From “The British Friena” |Pti¢es never before known in this country. heirs to ro » to he * by the glorious f Hie 
Extract from a Letter addressed to her son by|\_. Z er pape Sees a “ ne and pro- eonahe: . aS mae eae Saal = 
a late eminent Friend, a Minister—It was said | S10" Cealers, 18 = eae eas ae wae ar ‘ ; 
. . of farm stock in January last. Compared with|sured that our freedom—even ours—has been 
of Abraham, “I know him, that he will command ; - en al re : 
“ere , h ; urchased for us,—the ransom paid; and if we 
the amount in 1859, as returned in the census of | P : " pala; sa 
his children and his household after him, and 1860. it i follows in the loval States: have but faith therein,—that faith which includes 
they shall keep the way of the Lord, to do justice ari ae - eee ” oie and Oxen, | aithfulness,—we may through the abundant grace 
and judgment, that the Lord may bring upon) 49,9 4.999.141 301.609 7.941.148 |80 freely offered, prove for ourselves what it is to 
Abraham that which he hath spoken of him.” 1 64. 010 049 oon. oas’4ag |be freed indeed. 
Here is no reasoning with or entreating his chil- ne ee —,. Se How full of significance is the joy of the most 
dren that Abraham was commended for, but 1859. 5 vaneee 15 104 372 17 oay.086 favoured slaves at grasping the reality of freedom ! 
simply commanding, and it appears they obeyed ; 1864. 6066" 4 ry 46391 16. 148.712 How are its privations borne with rejoicing, and 
and the God of Abraham was the God of Isaac, oe — Sarees ees \the comforts as well as degradations of their ser- 
and the blessing of the Lord descended from one| This table exhibits an actual decrease of horses,| :+.4¢ forsaken without hesitation or regret. 
eneration to another, on all that were faithful to| mules and hogs, a very small increase of cattle, a How eagerly and earnestly they learn the lessons 
m. Now most assuredly believing that it has larger increase of cows, but one still far below the |), orotofore sealed to them, yet so necessary to their 
been in obedience to the law of our God, that thy |usual increase, and a very great increase of sheep. | ow condition ; how patiently they accept their 
dear father and myself have conformed to the lan- The report points out the strong inducements | sing. How the faith and hope in the future 
guage and dress of Friends, and to other important that farmers have to increase all kinds of stock glorifies their present,—the very sense of some 
views in which’ Friends have differed from other | that is falling off. The number of sheep will be great good vouchsafed them though as yet un- 
ligious professors, aid by which they became a|increased by the lambs of the spring to nearly i ‘i : ir ni 
religious prc ) y 1ey 7 sin : rag proven, shedding a sunrise glow upon their night. 
¥eparate society, we cannot do otherwise than com. | thirty millivns, or double what it was in 1859. 


: : ‘ .' H freedmen! blessed amid woe, and want 
mand our childrea after us, to do those things}, The decrease in hogs is 911,223. This is an cabanas simply heneien they have heey 


made free: living on faith, relying on promises, 
receiving from true free men and women the right 


n be p " I 7 a haud of welcome, sharing their meat and drink 
spirit of the scriptures. But we believe it not|has geuerally been believed. The condition of | sng clothing,—henceforth to be no more slaves, 
necessary for a child to make examination before | hog raising from 1860 to this Gime ts examined, | hut fellow citizens of one commonwealth, subjects 
Pn totions to his parents in doing those things jand the et _ = uf nn 6 hese of one Ruler, workers together in one broad land, 
Which they consider this law commands. This is|® §00¢ corn crop there would have been a decrease | 414 alike looking for a “ recompense of reward.” 
not consistent with that government in whiéh all |i0 the number of hugs packed. ; Rejoice we for their emancipation! Have we 
things are regulated with perfect wisdom. We| The number of fattening cattle is reported to accepted our own? Weep we at their sufferings 
, 7 : a ¢ » a i 2 > zu s > e 

must first obey, and afterwards we may be favoured bs 30 per cent. less than last a Penusylvania, | oq their losses—known more by what they have 
to see the reason for the commandment. If thou | hio, {Indiana and Michigan, 25 per cent. less 1) missed, than by what they have lost! Ah, can 
wert to be always asking the reason why every |New York, Iowa and Illinois, and 20 per cent. | 


lwe ‘ irretri ? 
lesson is given thee and not begin to learn it till |!ess in Missouri and Wisconsin. The general de-| ve Se aaecaae ae 
ou knew, very little indeed wouldst thou ever|crease is nearly 30 per cent. needing help on our onward way, are we grasping 
attain; and so it is in the best knowledge, as well} The condition of nearly all stock is below the|i, jumble simplicity aud dependence the loving 
ts in that knowledge that belongs to the things usual spring average, especially of hogs, but sheep| hand of our Helper, so mercifully stretched out 
of this world. So then, dear child, thou must re-|#re in excellent order, having received more than) +i)? Do we caddies at recitals of the horrors uf 
member that when thou departest from the well-|ordinary attention. Hence the yield of wvol per ,),, sli¥ery they have escaped? ‘Then how is it 
Known principles of Friends, thou art violating | head will be as much as usual. 
the command of thy parents, and therefore one of| | The condition of wheat aud other crops sown gon chains, the scourging pains of that slavery, to 
the commandments—the first with a promise at-|last full, is represented as indicating a largely de-|omain in which is certain and everlasting death ? 
tached to it, * Honour thy father and thy mother.” a ere Rie a ae avers Leah Woe be to us, if with’ all our privileges, with 
: od thi , ‘ 2 ree : Ji . : : 
Distribution of the Sexes—From a statistical aierand siuce the me of the correspondents|* esa hautaeanaeeee ae 
pee juss published under the auspices of the | were sent in, which was on the first of April.| Shackles. we aihienten eae Egypt, into 
onwealth of Massachusetts we learn that;The dryness of February and March retarded the |..¢ fulness of freedom, “ the glorious liberty of 
there'is an excess of females over males in that|usual growth in these months. ithe children'of God.” ; 
State of thirty-seven thousand. In the State of| tis believed that the production of maple sugar oaths ] 
ndiana there is an excess of males over females|and molasses wiil be unusually large, as the pre- 
ef forty-eight thousand. These figures, andthe parations for it were greater than usual. It is in infinite Wisdom that true religion is 
- large number of sailors recruited at the East, ac-| Bees are reported as having suffered much simple. 














For “ The Friend.” 

















which we believe to be in conformity with the will important fact to provision dealers and farmers, | 
of Gud, and which will bear the closest test they | fur it shows that but few hogs, if any, were kept 
can be put to by the letter and general scope and | Over, on account of the loss of the corn crop, as 











iwith us! Are our eyes anointed to see the hid- 
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Insects of Ceylon and thorax of an ordinary termite, but a body 
Owing to the combination of heat, moisture, |swollen to a hundred times its usual and propor- 
and vegetation, the myriads of insects in Ceylon |tionate bulk, and presenting the appearance of a 
form one of the characteristic features of the island. | mass of shapeless pulp. From this great progeni- 
In the solitude of the forests there is a perpetual |trix proceed the myriads which people the sub- 
music from their soothing and melodious hum, |terranean hive. 
which frequently swells to a startling sound asthe| The strange peculiarity of the omnivorous rava- 
cicada trills his sonorous drum on the sunny bark | ges of the white ants is, that they shrink from the 
of some tall tree. At morning the dew hangs in /light; in all their expeditions for providing food 
diamond drops on the threads and gossamer which |they construct a covered pathway of moistened 
the spiders suspend across every pathway; and|clay, and their galleries above ground extend to 
above the pools dragon flies, of more than metallic |an incredible distance from the central nest. No 
lustre, flash in the early sunbeams. The earth |timber, except ebony and ironwood, which are too 
teems with countless ants, which emerge from be-|hard, and those which are strongly impregnated |perienced in or beneath the pectoral muscles, and 
neath its surface, or make their devious highways | with camphor or aromatic oils, which they dislike, |oftener on the right side than the left. On the 
to ascend to their nests in the branches. Lustrous | present any obstacle to their ingress. I have had|brain, the use of tobacco appears to diminish the 
beetles, with their golden elytra, bask on thea case of wine filled in the course of two days, with|cerebral action, and checks the flow of ideas 
leaves, whilst minuter species dash through the |almost solid clay, and only discovered the presence|through the mind. It differs from opium and 
air in circles, which the ear can follow by the |of the white ants by the bursting of the corks. I|henbane, and rather excites to wakefulness, like 
booming of their tiny wings. Butterflies of large|have had a portmanteau in my tent so peopled|green tea, than composes to sleep; induces a 
size and gorgeous colouring flutter over the end-jwith them in the course of a single night, that the|dreaminess which leaves no impression on the 
less expanse of flowers, and frequently the extra-|contents were found worthless in the morning.|memory, but great susceptibility, indicated by a 
ordinary sight presents itself of flights of these|In an incredibly short time, a detachment of these trembling of the hands and irritability of temper, 
delicate creatures, generally of a white or pale |pests will destroy a press full of records, reducing|Such are the secondary results of smoking. So 
yellow hue, apparently miles in breadth, and of|the paper to fragments; and a shelf of books will|are blackness of teeth and gum-boils.. There is 
such prodigious extension as to occupy hours, and be tunnelled into a gallery if it happen to be iv|ulso a sallow paleness of the ae an irre 
even days, uninterruptedly in their passage—|their line of march. solution of disposition, a want of life and energy, 
whence coming no one knows; whither going no} he timbers of a house, when fairly attacked,|and, in constant smokers who do not drink, a ten- 
one can tell. As day declines, the moths issue|are eaten from within till the beams are reduced |dency to pulmonary phthisis. In short, smokin 
from their retreats, the crickets add their shrill |to an absolute shell, so thin that it may be punched |is very injurious to the respiratory, alimentary - 
voices to swell the din, and when darkness de-|through with the point of the finger. The only|nervous system, and to the whole man.— Trask, 
scends, the eye is charmed with the millions of effectual precaution for the protection of furniture —-— 
emerald lamps lighted up by the fire-flies amidst |is incessant vigilance—the constant watching of Spiritual Scolding—How much does it be- 
the surrounding gloom. every article, and its daily removal from place to|come us to study our own spirits, and watch over 
The White Ants or Termites.—These insects|place, in order to baffle their assaults.— Zennent’s|the springs of our actions. A Jehu may say, 
are found in every spot where the climu&te is not| Ceylon. “Come, see my zeal for the Lord,” when he is 
too chilly, or the soil too sandy for them to con- ; only removing God’s enemies to clear his own way 
struct their domed edifices. These they raisefrom| Scripture Reading Meetings——(M. A. Gilpin|to the throne. What do some mean by dealing 
a considerable depth under ground, excavating |to her brother.) “Thou asks me for my ‘views| faithfully, as they call it, with others, but indulg- 
the clay with their mandibles, and moistening it |respecting your reading meetings. Qh! that thou|ing their dislike and insolence? Some professors 
with tenacious saliva until it assumes the appear-|mayst experience the guidance of a better coun-|of religion never reprove their servants and chil- 
ance, and almost the consistency of sandstone. |sellor; but with the help He is graciously pleased|dren but in fretfulness and ill humor, and thea 
So delicate is the trituration to which they sub-|to afford, I will endeavour, if I may, to comply|their temper is discharged in a kind of spiritual 
ject this material, that the goldsmiths of Ceylon with thy request. It may be done, I think, in a scolding. Whocan understand his errors? “ Search 
employ the powdered clay of the ant-hills in pre-|few words. The reading of the scriptures can only\me, O God, and know my heart; try me, and 
ference to all other substances in the preparation|be made profitable as our understandings are\know my thoughts; and see if there be any 
“of crucibles and moulds for their finer castings ;|opened by Him by whose inspiration they were|wicked way in me, and lead me in the way ever- 
and Knox says, in his time, “the people used this|given. Are your meetings culculated to deepen lasting.” —Jay. 






tion of the mucous membrane of the lips and 
tongue; then the tonsils and pharynx suffer, the 
mucous membrane becoming dry and congested, 
If the thorax be examined, it will be found slight. 
ly swollen, with congested veins meandering over 
the surface, and with a streak of mucus. The 
action of tobacco-smoking on the heart is depress. 
ing, and some individuals, who feel it in this organ 
more than others, complain of an uneasy sensa. 
tion about the left nipple, a distressing feeling, 
not amounting to faintness, but allied to it. 

The action of the heart is observed to be feeble 
and irregular. An uneasy feeling is also ex. 













































clay to make their earthen gods of, it is so pure 
and fine.’”’ These structures, the termites erect 
with such perseverance and durability that they 
frequently rise to the height of ten or twelve feet 
from the ground, with a corresponding diameter. 
They are so firm in their texture that the weight 
of a horse makes no apparent indentation on their 
solidity; and even the intense rains of the mon- 
soon, which no cement or mortar can long resist, 
fail to penetrate the surface or substance of an 
ant-hill. 

In their earlier stages, the termites proceed 
with such energetic rapidity, that I have seen a 
pinnacle of moist clay, six inches in height and 
twice as large in diameter, constructed underneath 
a table between sitting down to dinner and the re- 
moval of the cloth. 7 

As these lofty mounds of earth have all been 
carried up from beneath the surface, a cave of 
corresponding dimensions is necessarily seooped 
out below, and here, under the multitude of cupo- 
las and pinuacles which canopy it above, the 
termites hollow out the royal chamber for their 
queen, with spacious nurseries surrounding it on 
all sides. Store-rooms and magazines occupy the 
lower apartments, and all are connected by arched 
galleries, long passages, and doorways of the most 
intricate and elaborate construction. In the centre 
and underneath the spacious dome is the recess 


for the queen—a hideous creature, with the head |The first morbid result is an inflammatory condi- 








your dependence on the influence of that Spirit 
which, if obeyed, would lead into all truth, or are 





A Hint to Farmers.—The correspondent of the 


you rather induced to endeavour, with the natural| London Star in Schleswig, says: “ A pleasing . 


eye, to discern those things which can only be|phenomenon, which I had before remarked it 
spiritually discerned? That thou mayst indeed|every part of the Duchies I had hitherto visited, 
receive fully the spirit which is of God, and be met any eyes again on the drive to Christianfeld. 
permitted thereby to know ‘the things which are|On the outside of every cottage and farmhouse we 
freely given us of God; that He may preserve|passed—even, indeed, on many of the trees by the 


way everlasting ; that He may strengthen thee in|rather bigger than a London quartern loaf. In 
all things to do his will, is, my endeared brother,|the centre was a small round aperture, large 
the fervent prayer of thy much attached sister.”” |enough for any bird, from a wren to a thrush, t 
——S—— go in and out. On inquiry, I found that these 
What's the harm of Smoking ?—The wide-|little contrivances were, what they appeared to 
‘spread habit of smoking has not yet had due|homes for any pairs of ttle warblers which pl 
|medical attention paid to it and its consequences. |to build their nests in them. Some years 
It is only by two or three year’s observation that|the farmers were justly punished for the devaste- 
Dr. Laycock has become fully aware of the great|tion which, under the influence of false ideas, they 










changes induced in the system by the use of to-|had made amongst the feathered tribe, by the vast 
bacco, and of the varied obscure forms of disease,|increase of insects, which played havoc 

to which especially excessive smoking gives origin.|their crops. Like sensible men, they were 00 
He proceeded to state some of them as they were |sooner convinced of their error than they did their 
to be met with in the pharingeal mucous mem-|best to remedy it. Societies for the preservation 
brane, the stomach, the lungs, the heart, the brain, |of birds were soon formed, the farmers every where 
and the nervous system. The tobacco consumed |did their best to forward the objects of the 

by habitual smokers varies from half an ounce tojation, and bird-murder became a misdemeanor 
twelve ounces per week ; the usual quantity from] As the consequence of these measures, the county 
two to three ounces. Inveterate cigar-smokers|is now plentifully stocked with numerous clase® 
will consume from four to five dozen per week. |of birds. Flocks of crows, ravens, larks, fieldf 





thee from all evil, and lead thee forward in the|roadside—hung several little square wooden boxes,” 















linnets, and yellowhammers, as well as other king _ 

























signs of the times. That our horrible war is pour- 
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are to be seen wherever one drives, and appear to|away what others have toiled for. The inflation|and only one against him, as to honourable life 
have lost much of their natural timidity under the|of the currency is no excuse for the stock-gam-| thereafter. 

good treatment they have received of late years.” |bler, or for the daring speculator in gold, in his| This is a fact of singular importance to fathers 


country’s credit, in his countrymen’s comforts or|and mothers, and shows a fearful responsibility. 
For “The Friend.” 


, : necessities. The number and the previous char-| Certainly a parent should secure and exercise 
It is not agreeable to publish abroad the alarm-| acter of the persons engaged in operations of this 


: rained : i absolute control over the child under sixteen. It 
ing wickedness and humiliating degradation ap-|kind argues very badly for the morals of the com-| cannot be a difficult matter to do this, except in 
parent in our afflicted country, but we are glad to munity. No good man should want to become) very rare cases; and if that control is not very 
see that some of the religious journals are calling |rich at the expense of the poor, or at the expense| wisely and efficiently exercised, it must be the 
the attention of their readers to some of these| of the country. . - | parents’ fault; it is owing to the parental neglect 
Forestalling is another vice of the hour. There) or remissness. Hence the real source of ninety- 


ing a torrent of iniquity as well as woe over the|are those who use their credit or their means to|eight per cent. of the real crime in a country 
land, no one can doubt who is willing to look at|hinder the ordinary wants of life from meeting 


, : : such as England or the United States lies at the 
things as they really are. The following from | their supply. These combinations to enhance the| door of the parents. It is a fearful reflection ! 
the Christian Intelligencer, is not more highly price of articles in daily domestic use are abomi-| We throw it before the minds of the fathers and 
coloured than the facts warrant. nable. Even the heathen execrated them, much! mothers of our land, and there leave it to be 
ean BYILS OF TES Tie. more should christians. Wealth acquired in such] thought of in wisdom, remarking only as to the 
F a way, by sending apprehension and distress-into| early seeds of bodily disease, that they are, in 
It is not pleasant to play the part of Cassandra| thousands of peaceful homes, is indeed but the| nearly every case, sown between sundown and 
among the heathen, or of Jeremiah among the| wages of sin, and should eat like a canker into| bedtime, in absence from the family circle; in 
followers of a pure faith. No sound minded per-|the flesh of its owners. An inflated eurrency| the supply of spending money never earned by 
son covets the office of general alarmist, or takes | makes prices rise fast enough, but what shall be| the spender—opening the doors of confectioneries 
delight in becoming a prophet of evil. Yet who|said of those who artificially aggravate this evil| and soda fountains, of beer.and tobacco and wine 
ean deny that there are numerous unwholesomeand |for their own emolument ? shops, of the circus, the restaurant, and dance— 
portentous features in our national life at the pre-| Evasion of public obligations is also notewor-|then follows the Sunday excursion, the Sunday 
sent moment ? Who can fail to cherish appre- thy. Sothe would like to see the war prolonged,| drive, with the easy transition to the company of 
hension lest there be in store a yet more severe |hecause they are making money by it; others ate|those whose ways lead to the gates of social, 
providential scourge than our sins have hitherto | fraudulent in contracts, and cheat both the govern-| physical and moral ruin. From eight to sixteen 
invoked from the Almighty’s hands? The down-!ment and the soldiers; others stoop to any mean-|—in these few years—are the destinies of chil- 
fall of human bondage, and the other great gains | ness to get rid of their just tax, either trying to| dren fixed in forty-nine cases out of fifty—fixed 
to grow out of the existing contest, are not suffi-| save their traffic from the duty, orif it beimposed,|by the parents! Let every father and mother 
ciently large to excuse all sorts of personal wick-|by subterfuge, to keep back from the collector|solemnly vow, “By God’s help, I’ll fix my dar- 
edness, or to bring in the millennium, while vari-|what he has a right to claim. All this is as sin-|ling’s destiny for good, by making home more 
ous crying abuses abound. While we are deeply |ful as it is unpatriotic. attractive that the streets |” 
grateful for all good received or expected, let us} From these evils follows a great laxity of morals. —aceee nae 
not shut our eyes to evils which imperil the very |The worst sin is indifference to sin, and this is|-_ 4 Murderer in the sight of God.—Nothing, in 
substance of our national well-being. just what has come to pass. The general moral the course of my speculations, has more surprised 
There is an unusual prevalence of gross vices.|sense is hardened. Frauds and falsehoods are|™¢ than that men so fearful of death, and so 
Intemperance runs riot. Instances of intoxication |tolerated. Men growing rich by wrong-doing deeply abhorring murder, under certain circum- 
are, on a moderate estimate, twiee as numerous a8| have all impunity, legislators themselves connive|Stauces, should so suddenly lose all regard for 
they were three years ago, and drinking usages|a¢ evasions of the law, even respectable people human life, and see thousands after thousands 
have begun to re-appear in nearly every class of and journals have taught that the end justifies the| butchered under the slightest and falsest of all 
wociety.. Profaneness of speech has become much | means, and that the hideous gambling which even| pretences. And, Sir, rulers in this case, are not 
more common than of old. It intrudes in places |the civil statute forbids, is allowable if practised alove guilty; nations that eagerly rush to shed 
and scenes where it was formerly unknown. Boys, |in aid of charity. lood, share equally in the guilt. If any regard 
eyen mere children, have caught the horrid dialect.) Now, it is plain that these things do more than|i8 due to the word of God; if there is any mean- 
The presence of females or of ministers is deemed |any thing else to postpone the day when the war ing, any propriety in the solemn forms of civil 
no reason for avoiding the disgusting habit. Li-|shall end. They give aid and comfort to the ‘tial for life; if God Almighty has said, “Thou 
centiousness, too, has fearfully increased. Its/enemy. They diminish the moral earnestness|Shalt not kill,” it is the duty of every man to 
victims are more numerous than ever. Under a!which can alone terminate the strugcle. They know who, and wherefore he kills. The plea of 
thin veil, immorality recks in all our towns, and/| weaken the stamina of the nation. “They unfit|ignorance is nothing—affords no shelter. The 
4 spreading contamination, physical and moral, for the sacrifice and self-denial which wust be|™a2 who takes his sword or gun, and proceeds 
seriously attacks the foundations of society borne if we are to come out with colours flying. deliberately, and with all his power, to kill his 
Extravagance in life is so common as to attract! And more than all, they provoke the great God fellow creatures, his brethren, for such they are, 
every one’s notice. Never was so much money| Almighty, and give him just cause for withdraw- merely because some other man has commanded 
spent upon mere show, in frivolous amusement, in |ing his favour and leaving us to a bitter heritage him to do it, is a murderer before God, and if he 
objects of luxury. Amid all the waste and de-| of disappointment, defeat, and shame. No chris- dies in that work, he will be likely to sink to 
struction of war, multitudes live as if they were in|tian man can do a better patriotie work just now, endless perdition. When two armies are engaged, 
the midst of peace and plenty. Now, we do not|than by throwing himself with his whole soul iuto|' @Y the least, one or the other of then: is cer- 
plead for a perpetual fast, or for voluntary priva-|the work of resisting sin, opposing immorality, tainly fighting in a bad cause. And can the 
tions, or any shape of asceticism, or fora mean par-|doing righteousness, and standing up for truth, wretched throng of common soldiers hope to 
simony. But surely there is a difference between |honour, and right, in every relation, private, do- throw all the responsibility on their officers—the 
a reasonable cheerfulness, and the mania we now | »estic, social and national. It is moral forces| Officers on the commander-in-chief, and he on the 
see for expensive houses, servants, equipage, rai-|which are to decide the issue now trembling in president, king, or monarch of a nation? Alas! 
ment, jewelry, and all the pharaphernalia of lux-|the balance. Would God that the church might there isa far more general and diffusive guilt in 
ury. This ostentation of prodigality is a bad/|rise to the height of this great argument, and cast, this horrid business than all this would seem to 
fign; this excessive care for personal comforts|her whole influence in a mass against the seething indicate.— Letters addressed to Caleb Strong, late 
and artificial wants has a threatening aspect. corruptions of the times ! ”| governor of Massachusetts, 1817. 
_ Speculation is a peculiarly serious evil of the 
time. This is the name people give to enterprises The Census in Ireland—Comparative Educa- 
Which are really gambling, as much so as the Eight to Sixteen.—Lord Shaftesbury recently| tion of different Religious Denominations.—The 
sweating-cloth or the faro-table. There is no|stated, in a public meeting in London, that, from} most interesting volume of the day is creeping into 
t work, no productive labour, no addition to| personal observation, he had ascertained that of| circulation as fast as a huge “blue book” of 755 
the wealth of the community, not even a facilita-|adult male criminals of that city, nearly all| pages can be expected todo. We allude to the 
tion of the exchange of products between differ-|had fallen into a course of crime between the)‘ Report and Tables relating to the religious. pro- 
ent classes of consumers, but simply an increase |ages of eight and sixteen years; and that, if a) fessions, education, and occupations of the people 
or depression of prices, a creation of fictitious|young man lived an honest life up to twenty years|of Irelantl.”’” Two years ago, an abstract of the 
»&mere scheming of the wits to conjure|of age, there were forty-nine chances in favour,| religious element of this volume was issued, and 
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the fact that only fifteen persons impugned the 
correctness of the returns, may be regarded as 
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sent to the prison depots. He says that the Army of the 
Potomac is now fully as strong in numbers, and better 
equipped, supplied and furnished than when the cam. 





—J. Woolman. 





proof of their accuracy. As every individual en- 
tered himself as he pleased, the religious denomi- 
nations recorded are not. only curious but varied, 
amounting, outside the leading bodies, to nearly 
one hundred! Some of these, as in the case of 
“ Plymouth Brethren,” express the same thing 
under different names; and some being foreign 
Protestants, call themselves by their country’s 
church. We observe also that some have reso- 
lutely retained their Scottish cetours, there being 
of the “ Free Church of Scotland’’ 161, and of the 
“JU. P. Church” 359. The great diminution of 
a number of small bodies organized under leading 
men in the beginning of the present century, 
when religion was generally dead enough, is re- 
markable. Nine “ Kellyites,” for example, still 
follow the forms of the late excellent and well- 
known hymn-writer, and three “‘ Walkerites” re- 
resent the body whose able founder resigned his 
college-fellowship to follow his own sense of duty 
in church organization. Unitarians number, in 
several sections, about 4000, and Covenanters 
about as many. We have 87 Irvingites, and 67 
Mormons. We had, in 1861, 1 “ Puseyite,” 1 
“ Theist,” 1 “ Unbeliever,”’ 1 “Atheist,” and 72 
who own to “No religion.” Coming, however, 
to the more important matters here disclosed, we 
find that in all Ireland, we had, in 1861, 4,505,265 
_ Roman Catholics ; Episcopalians, 693,357 ; Pres- 
byterians (General Assembly for the wost part,) 
523,291 ; Mcthodists, 45,399; and Independents, 
Baptists, and Quakers, numbering respectively 
4532, 4237, and 8695. Roman Catholicsare 77:7 
per cent., Episcopalians 11-9 per cent., Presby- 
terians 9-0 per cent., out of the entire population 
of 5,798,967, which is, however, considerably 
smaller now than in 1861, owing to the emigra- 
tion, estimated at 100,000 persons annually. 

The examination of the distribution of the de- 
nominations is suggestive. There are, for example, 
199 parishes without an Episcopalian, and 975 
more in which they are under twenty. In 1834 
there were 1884 parishes without a Presbyterian. 
Now there are 1261 in this condition, and 688 
with fewer than twenty, showing that they have 
spread in small numbers over new districts of the 
country, where they require missionary care aud 
oversight. 

The extent to which education pervades the 
several denominations is well worthy of note. The 
“ Friends” or Quakers are the best educated peo- 
ple in the country, only fuur out of every hundred 
of them (above five years of age) being unable to 
read or write. Next come the Independents, who 
have six out of the huadred under this disadvant- 
age; the Methodists, nine; the Baptists, a little 
more, but not ten; and the Presbyterians, eleven. 
Then cowe the crowd of minor sects called * all 
other persuasions,” with a little more, but under 
twelve ; then the Jews; and after them the Estab- 
lished church with 16 per cent. (above five years) 
uvable to read or write; and the Roman Catholics 
with 45 per cent. in the same condition. 

The oaly other feature of interest to which we 
shall call attention is, that Ireland has 2265 
Episcopal clergymen, 677 Presbyterian ministers, 
aud 8014 Roman Catholic priests, while of “ all 
other persuasions’’ there are 322. 

We have been at the pains to present this re- 
sumé of the relative proportions of the denomina- 
tions in the country, because they serve better 
than general statements to give an idea of the con- 
dition of the country as far as religious profession 


is concerned.— British Messenger. + 
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Remember, 0 my soul! the quietude of those 
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armistice has been agreed to between Denmark and the 
German allies. The whole disposable force of the Danes 
is said to be only 24,000 men, while the Austrian and 
Prussian invading army numbers 80,000. lo the House 
of Commons, on the 11th, the bill reducing the franchise 
in the boroughs to £6 for householders was defeated. 
Gladston made an important speech on this occasion, in 
which be went so far as to advocate manhood suffrage. 
The Italian Parliament had been deb&ting the foreign 
policy of the government, and strong denunciations were 
uttered against the continued Papal government of 
Rome. 
rate of discount being from 9 to 9} pet cent. 
American ship Avon had been destroyed by the pirate 
Florida. 
of the week 92.390 bales. Orleans fair, 294d. Middlings, 
284d. Uplands, 28d. Breadstuffs dull, flour 6d. lower, 
wheat had declined 2d. a 4d. per cental. 


scriptions to the United States ten-forty tive per cent. 
loan, reported at the Treasury Department up to the 21st 
inst. were $54,564,000. The loan is now being absorbed 
at the rate of over a million a day. The receipts at the 
New York ‘Sub-Treasury, for the week ending on the 
21st inst., were $23,670,238, and the payments $18,247,- 
681, leaving a balance in the hands of the Assistant 
Treasurer of $25,410,797. 


Grant and General Lee, was suspended on the 13th and 
14th in consequence of the rain and mud. There was 
some fighting on the 15th, and on the 18th a severe con- 
test took place in consequence of an attempt to turn the 
left flank of the rebel army. Their outworks were taken, 
but the main work was found too strong for an assault. 
On the 19th a corps of the rebel army made a detour 
and turned the right flank of the Federal army with a 
view of reaching the wagon trains, but were attacked 
and driven off with a loss of about 1200 men killed and 
wounded, and 450 captured. On the 20th all was again 
quiet, and on the 21st it was discovered that Gen Lee 
had fallen bick towards the North Anna river, and 
Grant resumed his movement towards Richmond, having 
at the last accounts reached Bowling Green, which is 
about forty miles from Richmond. 
18th and 19th, about 2000 of the Federal troops, and 
probably, an equal number of the rebels were killed and 
wounded. The expedition of Gen. Crooks in the Kana- 
wha region, penetrated to the East Tennessee Railroad, 
und damaged it beyond the possibility of speedy repair. 
At the latest advices the expedition was slowly falling 
back. 
sustained a loss of about 400 men: of the rebels about 
600 were killed and wounded, and 300 taken prisoners. 
The expedition of Gen. Sigel up the Shenandoah valley, 
encouotered a rebel force, under Gen. Imboden, at New 

































































paign opened. 

Georgia.—The battle at Resaca appears to have been 
obstinate and fiercely contested. Gen. Sherman’a loss 
is estimated at 600 men killed, 3000 wounded, and 409 
missing, in all about 4000. Of the rebel forces about 
2000 were killed and wounded, and 1600 taken prisonets, 
After the evacuation of Resaca, Gen. Johnston's arm 
retreated towards Atlanta, closely followed by the 
Federal forces. Kingston, Rome, Cassville and other 
important points in northern Georgia have already been 
occupied by them. 

Louisiana.—The State Convention has declared an 
amendment to the Constitution, by a vote of 70 to 6, 
which provides that slavery and involuntary servi 
except for the punishment of crime, shall be forever 
abolished and probibited in the State, and that the Legis. 
lature shall make no law recognizing the right of property 
in slaves. Gen. Banks has been superseded by Gen. Can. 
by, who has been appointed to the command of the south- 
western military department. On the 15th inst. Gen, 
Canby was at the mouth of Red river, collecting an army 
for future operations. His dispatch of that date states, 
that Bank’s army had abandoned Alexandria, and re- 
treated to Semmisport on the Atchafalaya. A dispatch 
from Admiral Porter, from the mouth of Red river, states 
that that portion of the squadron which was detained 
by low water above the falls near Alexandria, have been 
released, by the exertions of Lieut. Col. Bailey, who pro- 
jected and built a tree dam of 600 feet across the river 
at the lower falls, which enabled all the vessels to escape 
in safety. 

The Mississippi.—The rebels have manifested renewed 
activity in many places along the line of the river, 
They have appeared in large force near Port Hudson, 
and have established a battery above that place ob- 
structing the navigation—no boats having passed fér 
several days. It was expected the obstruction would be 
soon removed, 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 279. 

The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 23d inst. New York.—American gold 82 a 83 per 
cent. premium. United States six per cents, 1881, 114 
United States six per cents, five-twenty’s, 106} a 107. 
Superfine State flour, $6.95 a $7.10. Shipping Ohio, $7.60 
a $7.65. Baltimore flour, $7.50 a $8. Chicago 
wheat, $1.59 a $1.63; red western, $1 62 a $1.66; amber 
do. $1.70. Barley, $1.59 a $1.60. Western oats, 868 
88cts. Mixed corn, $1 40 a $1.41; yellow, $1.45; white, 
$1.45. Middlings cotton, 95 cts. St. Domingo coffee, 
38 cts. New Orleans molasses, 95 a 96; Cuba, 83 ets. 
Cuba and Porto Rico sugar, 15} a 18 cts. Philadelphia. 
Superfine flour, $7 a $7.25; extra and family brantls, 
$8 a $950. Prime red wheat, $1.80 for Pennsylvania, 
and $1.84 for Southern; white, $1.90 a $2. Rye, $1.55 
a $1.60. Yellow corn, $1.40; white, $1.35. Oats, 87 
90 cts. Cuba sugar, sales of 200 hhds. at 16} a 14. 
Beef cattle were very scarce, the offerings reaching only 
500 head, being the smallest receipts for many years 
past. Prices advanced and most of the lot were sold at 
from $14 to $19 the 100 Ibs. net. Of hogs, 1800 sold at 
Slv a $!2 the 100 Ibs. net. 
supplied with sheep, sales of 1100 at 8 a 9 cts. grossfor 
clipped, and 11 a 12 with the wool on. 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 
Foreien.—News from Europe to the 13th inst. An 


The London money market was stringent, the 
The 


The Liverpool cotton market was active, sales 


Unirep Srares.—The Finances.—The aggregate sub- 


Virginia.—The conflict between the armies of General 


In the battles of the 


In successive encounters with the rebel forces, it 


Market, in Shenandoah county, on the 15th inst. The 
Federal army was defeated and compelled to retreat, 
with a loss of about 700 men and five pieces of artillery. 
Major General Hunter has been placed in command of 
the Department which includes the Shenandoah valley. 
The operations of Gen. Butler, below Richmond, appear 
in the main to have been unsuccessful. His forces have 
bad numerous encounters with the rebels, in some in- 
stances inflicting severe losses upon them, but eventually 
it was found necessary to abandon the seige of Fort 
Darling and retire bebind a new line of entrenchments. 
This movement was not effected without loss, one of 
Gen. Butler’s brigades having been overpowered by the 
rebels, who killed and wounded a large portion of the 
men and took many prisoners, together with several 
pieces of artillery. The dispatch states that the Federal 
forces have lost more prisovers than the rebels, but that 
the latter have had many more of their troops killed and 
wounded. On the 20th there had been fighting all day, 
the rebels endeavouring to close in on the Federal lines. 
Gen. Butler still felt confident of holding bis position. 
The Richmond papers speak of all the recent military 
operations in Virginia as highly favourable to the rebel 
cause. The United States Secretary of War states on 
the 23d, that upwards of 20,000 sick and wounded men 
had been transported from the fields of battle south of 
the Rappahannock to the hospitals in Washington, and 
that more than 8000 rebel soldiers captured had been 
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INSTITUTE FOR COLOURED YOUTH. 
The Annual meeting will be held at the Committee 
Room, Arch street, on the 31st of Fifth month, 1864, a 
3 o’clock P. M. M. C. Vopr, Secretary: 





FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. —* 
NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADSLPMU) 
Physician and Superintendent,—Josaua H. WorTuine 
ton, M. D. : 
Application for the Admission of Patients may. 
made to the Superintendent, to Cuaries Ectis, 
of the Board of Managers, No. 637 Market Street, 


WM. H. PILE, PRINTER, 
Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania E 


The market was sparingly 
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